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PHOENIX STRONG 


September 8 marks four 
years since the Almeda 
Fire, one of the most 
impactful fires in south- 
ern Oregon history. 
Winds carried the fire 
across the community, 
causing it to spread fast 
and destroy 2,438 struc- 


tures and kill three peo- 
ple. 


Phoenix Historical Society 


Lloyd and Larry Smith 


Twin brothers, Lloyd and 
Larry Smith were raised 80 
miles southwest of Crater 
Lake National Park, in the 
Rogue Valley town of Phoe- 
nix, Oregon. They first saw 
Crater Lake at age 7, during a 
family outing, at which time 
they hiked the old Rim Vil- 
lage Lake Trail with their 
grandparents from Montana, 
their parents and a host of 
relatives. Since their father 
worked for the Tucker Sno- 
Cat Corporation of Medford, 
Oregon, and since Crater 
Lake was being used during 
this period as a proving 
ground for the original Snow- 
Cats, the brothers often vis- 
ited the Park during the win- 
ter. They feel especially for- 
tunate for having seen the 
frozen lake in 1949. 


Lloyd and Larry attended Le 
Tourneau University in 
Longview, Texas and South- 
ern Oregon College (now Uni- 
versity) in Ashland, Oregon, 
graduating with degrees in 
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both engineering and 
education. 


Lloyd began working 
seasonally at Crater 
Lake in the summer of 
1959. During his 21 
seasons at Crater Lake 
and Rocky Mountain 
National Parks, Lloyd’s 
assignments included: 
park maintenance, trail crew 
boss, construction, entrance 
and campground ranger, 
and law enforcement range. 
Lloyd spent 25 years teach- 
ing Science and Math in 
Grants Pass. Following his 
retirement, Lloyd has oper- 
ated his own business and 
served as a business man- 
ager. He is currently living 
Longview, Washington with 
his wide Helen, where he 
operates a crematorium. He 
is married to Helen and 
raised Kenneth and Keith 
plus two “bonus kids” at 
Crater Lake. 


Larry started 
working seasonally 
at Crater Lake in 
1961. During his 
23 seasons at Cra- 
ter Lake and Ore- 
gon Caves Na- 
tional Monument, 
Larry’s assign- 
ments included: 
park maintenance, 
trail crew, en- 
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trance and campground 
ranger, law enforcement 
ranger, park dispatcher, 
and park interpreter. 

Larry spent 33 years teach- 
ing elementary school in 
Historic Jacksonville. He 
now works as a substitute 
teacher. Larry co-authored 
the book, Crater Lake, The 
Story Behind the Scenery. 
Larry is married to Linda 


and raised Brian and Am- 
ber at Crater Lake. 


The brothers have been 
active in the Friends of 
Crater Lake National Park 
and have spent several 
summers teaching field 
studies in the Park. Larry 
has served as the winter 
volunteer coordinator for 
the Friends of Crater Lake 
and Lloyd has done some 
volunteering at Mt. Rainier 
National Park. 


From Stephen R. Mark, Cra- 
ter Lake National Park Histo- 
rian 


The only twins in Oregon & Washington that 
have TWIN plates 
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Pears and the Rogue River Valley 


The Pear industry has 
greatly boosted the economy 
of our Rogue Valley for 
many years. I would like to 
share with you a story writ- 
ten by my mother-in-law, 
Bessie Smith Johnston, for 
our Smith Family Cookbook, 
regarding the advent of this 
luscious fruit to Southern 


Oregon. 


First Known Pear Trees in 
Southern Oregon 


On a fall day in 1853, the 
remnants of a wagon train, 
The Meyer Train from Mis- 
souri, made its way over the 
old Applegate Trail to the 
summit of the Greensprings 
Mountains, where the Cas- 
cades and Siskiyous meld, as 
though overlapping each 
others foothills. 

The horses and strong 
hands of their men drivers 
were exhausted as they 
reigned up and gathered to 
view the magnificent sight 
far below. 

The arduous journey 


across the mountain trail of 
rocks, ruts and swampy 
meadows was almost enough 
to make the determined set- 
tlers give up. The redeeming 
feature was the beauty of the 
majestic Douglas Fir, Pine 
and wild shrubbery. 

The women, weary, dusty 
and jolted half out of their 
minds, stood in reverence as 
they realized this was their 
destination--more lovely than 
they had imagined from the 
description given by former 
travelers and wagon masters 
who were returning east to 
lead more trains to the 
“promised land”. 

On one of the wagons was 
baby Francis Myer who was 6 
months old at the start of the 
journery. She was fortunate 
not to have realized (probably 
slept a lot) the long and deso- 
late trails across the plains. 
One wonders how her mother, 
Elizabeth, could clutch her 
closely enough to keep little 
Francis on her lap even for 
short intervals. 

There was other precious 


cargo tucked away in that 
particular wagon. The 
Myers had thoughtfully 
saved pear seeds from fruit 
purchased in the east and 
had also gathered a small 
bag of black walnuts to 
plant in Oregon. 

The Myer family settled 
to the southeast of Medford 
which is now known as the 
Valley View Area. They 
planted the pear seeds, nur- 
tured them and are responsi- 
ble for the first pear trees in 
Southern Oregon. The black 
walnuts sprouted in the rich 
soil and grew into beautiful 
trees. 

Later new pear growers 
came to the Rogue Valley. 
The pear boom helped the 
economy immensely with 
new varieties, new methods 
and the Railroad in 1884. 


Fifty-seven (57) years 
after the first pear seeds 
came to Southern Oregon, 
the new Pear Growers Asso- 
ciation offered a prize for 
the best dessert made with 


pears as the main ingredient, 
wishing to promote their new 
exotic fruit. Ella Pool 
Saltmarsh (a Smith ances- 
tor), who was living in Jack- 
sonville won the Ist prize 
with her Pear Cream pie. 

One of Southern Oregon’s 
iproudest industries is the 
expansive Harry & David 
Corporation, earlier known as 
Harry & David’s Bear Creek 
Orchards and now owned by 
the J.C. Reynolds Tobacco 
Corporation, located at the 
southern end of Medford. 
The first commercial pear 
orchard was planted in 1887 
on that approximate site. 

From the year 1853 to the 
present year the pear indus- 
try has grown to fill the val- 
ley floor with beautiful or- 
chards. The prominence of 
this industry is celebrated in 
the spring by the Pear Festi- 
val Parade when the trees are 
in full bloom. 


From Smith Family Cookbook 
and More Than A Cookbook 
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The Takelma Indians 


The staple food of the 
Takelma was the acorn and 
several varieties were avail- 
able, the “black acorn” a fa- 
vorite. The first acorns were 
available in the fall and they 
were gathered by the women 
who prepared them for eating 
and for storage. An impres- 
sion was made in the ground 
to hold the flat rock on which 
the acorns were pounded. 
Children shelled them by 
cracking them on a smaller 
rock, and when a number 
were thus shelled, the women 
pounded and ground them on 
the flat rock with a round, 
long stone held in the hand 
for this purpose. When these 
stones are found at a camp- 
site they range in length from 
6-8 inches up to 2 or 3 feet 
long. Used with this, for 
finer grinding, and held much 
like a rolling pin was a 
shorter telma, and these often 
show a flattening along their 
length due to much usage and 
consequent wearing away 
upon the flatter stone. A 
kind of basket-hopper was 
woven to closely fit the out- 


side edges of the stone, to 
prevent the acorn meal from 
spilling off the flat rock. 


In a shallow circular basket- 
pan, the meal was sifted 
then it was placed on care- 
fully washed sand, and boil- 
ing water poured over it, 
removing the bitter taste 
(from tannic acid of the 
acorn). Such treatment 
served to turn the meal into 
a king of dough, and it was 
taken up carefully, the sand 
brushed away, and boiled in 
a basket-bucket made for 
this purpose and heated by 
placing hot stones in the 
basket. When this dough 
was cooked into a kind of 
mush, it was eaten, or made 
into acorn cakes patted out 
between the hands and dried 
to be stored for winter use. 


The women were not per- 
mitted to eat of this acorn 
food until the men, led by a 
shaman, had performed a 
formulaic ceremony, and 
themselves eaten. To fail 
this meant the oak trees 
might never produce again, 


Who Remembers Saving S&H Green Stamps? 


S&H Green Stamps was a line of trad- 
ing stamps popular in the United 
States from 1896 until the late 1980s. 
They were distributed as part of a re- 
wards program operated by the Sperry 
& Hutchinson company (S&H), 


ceased operations in the early 1980s, 


founded in 1896 by Thomas Sperry and 


Shelley Byron Hutchinson. During the 
1960s, the company issued more 
stamps than the U.S. Postal Service, 
and distributed 35 million catalogs a 
year. Customers received stamps at 
the checkout counters of supermarkets, 
department stores, and gasoline sta- 
tions among other retailers, which 
could then be redeemed for products 


from the catalog. Top Value Stamps 


after which S&H would accept sav- 
ings books for those left with unre- 
deemed Top Value books, before S&H 
itself also ceased business. 


for it would surely bring the 
wrath of Talsunne upon 
them, and that giantess 
would not go about and scat- 
ter “her flesh” from her big 
basket which, falling on oak 
trees, caused acorns to grow. 


The only plant cultivated 
before the coming of white 
men was tobacco which was 
planted by the men on 
ground from which other 
plants had been removed by 
burning. Smoking was com- 
mon and had a semi-religious 
character, the whiff of smoke 
being symbolic of good for- 
tune and long life. 


Many seeds were used as 
food. Rivers provided the 
important animal foods of 
trout, salmon trout, steelhead 
salmon, and silver-sided 
salmon, Chinook salmon, 
crawfish, which was thought 
to be a descendant of the 
dragonfly--a distant 
“cousin,” fresh water mussels 
and many others. 

Deer were plentiful, grass- 
hoppers were picked from 
weedy fields, and in the 


spring, when supplies were 
low, the Takelma often used 
the inner bark from non- 
resinous trees for food. This 
was removed in sheets, 
pounded while yet damp, 
and eaten without cooking. 
Inner bark served other pur- 
poses besides food, being 
used in the making of sum- 
mer clothing, in winding 
twine, and the likes. 


So it was that there was an 
abundance of food in the 
Takelma area, and the com- 
parative ease with which it 
could be obtained seems to 
have had a great influence 
on the people. Basic re- 
quirements met, they were 
peaceful and contented, and 
what disputes arose came 
about because of invasions 
into their happy land of 
plenty which they were will- 
ing to fight to retain. If 
there was inner-tribal strife 
it would have been over 
fishing grounds. 

From Southern Oregon Histori- 
cal Files compiled by Virginia 
D. Card & More Than A Cook- 
book 
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Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 
607 N. Church Street 

P. O. Box 1466 

Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone (541) 512-0614 


You can be a member of Phoenix 
Historical Society for just $10.00 a year 
per person. Join now and help preserve 

the history of Phoenix and the 
surrounding area. 
Regular PHS meetings will be held on the 
second Tuesday of each month at 
7:00 pm at the Phoenix Museum. 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix 
would be much appreciated by anyone 


receiving this newsletter. Please send to above 
address or editor. 


Museum Happenings 


Phoenix firemen from Fire District 5 presented us with 
a donation of Phoenix Centennial pennants from 1954! 


Photo by Maureen Batistella 


Please join us 
for our Annual Potluck & 
Membership Drive 


September 10, 2024 
6:00 pm 
Phoenix Museum 


Bring a dish to share 
and your own table service 
Drinks provided 


